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only fled, hither for refuge, with their whole stock in 
ready cash, but have also settled and established 
many trades, fabrics, manufactures, arts, and 
sciences in this country, notwithstanding the first 
materials for the said fabrics and manufactures 
were almost wholly wanting in it, and not to be 
procured but at great expense from foreign ports.” 
In the seventeenth century, when the prices of 
provisions were higher in Holland than in England, 
the Dutch undersold the English manufacturer in 
foreign markets Our cloths were sent to Holland 
ina white state, as the Dutch mode of dycing 
and dressing them was superior to our own, al- 
though this was our great staple manufacture. 
The population of Holland was, in truth, more 
orderly and industrious, and better accustomed to 
continuous labor than the English workmen of 
two centuries ago; and it was therefore natural 
that they should reap all the advantages of their 
superiority. 

In addition to tho confidence inspired by the 
constitution and form of government, the mode in 
which justice was administered, the care to pre- 
serve peace and tranquility at home and abroad, 
and the probity of public men—moral causes 
which contributed to increase the trade and opu- 
lence of the country—there were others which 
deserve also to be mentioned. 

There were also several adventitious causes 
which contributed to swell the stream of conimerce. 
While Holland was acting upon maxims which 
render trade flourishing, other countries were often 
ravaged by war or oppressed on account of religion, 
and had not, like Holland, been compelled, by 
their natural unproductiveness, to attend to every 
circumstance which could encourage commerce. 
The shipping of Holland, which by the middle of 
the sixteenth century had nearly outgrown the 
demands of trade in Europe, found soon afterward, 
in America and the East Indies, fresh sourees of 
profitable employment; and large possessions in 
these parts, which Spain had mismanaged, fell 
into the hands of the Dutch with little trouble, 
when, having beaten the Spaniards at home, they 
turned their arms toward the settlements of their 
enemies abroad, 

In the course of time so much capital had ac- 
cumulated that money could be borrowed by the 
government at two per cent. The bank of Am- 
sterdam was in high credit, and attracted capital 
from every country for better security. There 
was always money to be obtained for all sorts of 
useful works, as bridges roads, canals, &c. ; and 
when there was scarecly any room left for its ap- 
plication at home, it flowed, as Adam Smith has 
remarked, to the most distant employments, in 
loans to foreign countries, and in atternpts to open 
new channels of trade. In Sir Williain ‘Temple's 
time, the difficulty of finding advantageous in- 
vestsments was so great, that, when the government 
paid off any part of its funded debt, the creditors 
received their capital “ with tears, not knowing 
how to dispose of it to interest with such safety and 
ease.” At a later period, Smith notices that people 
of capital were themselves compelled to superintend 
its employment in trade, and it was unfashiouable 
for a man not to be engaged in some trade or com- 
*, "The trade of Holland is still very extensive, but 


we have not space for details in the present notice. 


teste maintains its ancicnt pre-eminence. 
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CAROLINE WOODVILLE; 
Ov the Disappointed Father. 


Tere stands a spacious mansion, not far from 
the village of L on the banks of the Lludson so 
surrounded by oaks and elms which have withstood 
the raging tempest for ages, as scarcely to be ob- 
served by the passer by. 

‘The occupant and owner of this once splendid 
mansion—was what the world would term wealthy, 
although Mr. Woodville’s income was barely suffi- 
cient to maintain his family—which consisted of 
himself, wife, three sons and four daughters, in an 
honorable standing in society. 





Caroline Woodville, for such is the heroine of 


this tale, was the youngest of the daughters, a 


bright and charming girl. She was tall and comely, 


with light hazel eyes, light auburn hair that hung 
in graceful curls about her neck and shoulders —her 
complexion clear as Parisian marble, and her 
countenance, one such as a Grecian sculptor would 
like to have chiseled. 

During her infaney she was the pride of her 
parents ; nor did this affection cease as she grew 
When 
she had attained her ninth year, she was placed at 
a distant boarding-school, which it was thought was 
the best in the country. 


older, but on the contrary grew stronger. 


Her father left strict injunctions with Mrs. 
Worden the teacher, to let her mingle with no 
society except that which would tend to enlighten 
her mind, and by whose examples she might profit. 
She possessed a memory cager to catch and long 
to retain ; and suffered nothing to escape, but firmly 
implanted it to be called forth upon any future 
occasion, 

While at school she made great proficiency in 
Mathematics and the Languages, and ere she left, 
there was no problem so hard as not to be solved 
by her, or no sentence so complicated as not to be 
readily translated. 

When her father became aware of this fact he 
determined to spare neither labor nor pains in 
making her an accomplished lady. Report was 
rife in the neighborhood that old Woodville had 
resolved upon giving all his estate to his daughter ; 
and as is attendant upon such circumstances, he 
earnestly desired that in giving her hand she would 
act in strict conformity with his desires. 
this how soon was he to be disappointed. 


Sut in 


Years passed by, and Caroline remained at school 
until she had attained her eighteenth year, when 
her father deemed it proper that she should return 
home, there to remain a few weeks preparitory to 
making the tour of Europe, which he considered 
would be necessary to complete her education. The 
12th of June was set apart for her return; until 
which time the family were busily employed in 
making preparations for a large and splendid party 
that was to adorn Woodville’s house that evening. 
In the meantime tickets of invitation were sent to 
the most wealthy families of L——, and a large 
number of both sexes was expected to be in atten- 
dance to witness Caroline's return, and the change 
that nine years from home had made in her person 
and in her appearance. 

Toward evening there might have been seen— 
winding their way along through the stat ly oaks 


and elms, splendid carriages drawn by, from two to 
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four dashing steeds, containing guests with hearts 
as light and buoyant as would wish to be seen 
upon such an occasion. Evening came, and with 
it increasing anticipations on the part of Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodville. Already were the brilliantly 
illuminated and gorgeously decorated parlors filled 
to overflowing, yet there was one thing wanting 
to complete the pleasure derived from such a scene. 
Time flew rapidly by, and no Caroline appearing 
began to create wonder and alarm «mong the as- 
sembly. Nine o’clock came and with it no Caroline. 
As a messenger was preparing to go in pursuit, a 
slight tap was heard at the hall door, which being 
opened, Caroline entered—pale as marble, and 
leaning upon the arm of a young man apparently 
about twenty two, whose appearance and dress 
bespoke him to be rather below moderate circum- 
stance in life, and whom I will introduce to the 
reader as Charles Morley. 

* Gracious Heaven,” ejaculated Mrs. Woodville 
after having remained some moments in astonish- 
ment, and gazing upon the sight before her, “ what 
is the matter, what accident has befallen you? 
speak quickly I pray you.” 

* Show me to my chamber,” was all that the 
already fainting Caroline could reply. And from 
the fatigues of the journey and the sad accident, 
was svon wrapped in a sound sleep. 

But how changed was the appearance in the 
parlor, Joy and mirth was changed to sadness 
anddisappointment. Uproar and confusion seemed 
to prevail; and desire to know what had happened 
was manifested by every person. 

It appears that after leaving Mrs. Worden’s school 
nothing worthy of note happened until within a few 
miles of home, when the four splendid grays which 
Mr. Woodville had sent with a trusty servant for 
his daughter, (as being the most convenient, and 
at the same time, safe method of conveyance,) 
were within about a mile of home, they suddenly 
took fright at a drayman’s cart and ran with full 
speed down the hill, dashing the carriage to atoms. 
The driver and Caroline were both severely injured 
by the fall; the former having his shoulder dislo- 
cated and one arm broken: while the latter received 
a wound internally which was likely to prove dan- 
gerous. It was at this time that Charles Morley 
was passing by, who immediately assisted them 
into his waggon and drove to the house with all 
speed. Medical aid was sent for when it was found 
the wound was not so dangerous as was anticipated, 
although she was confined to her room for some 
weeks. But by careful attendance she gradually 
gained her strength and health, so that after a short 
time the Physician allowed hg to walk out and 
breathe the fresh air during a few hours each day. 
Gradually but slowly did she recover from the fall 
until she was considered as having perfectly gained 
her health. At the expiration of a few weeks she 
was to start for Europe, yet she could not content 
herself with going— perhaps never to return, without 
expressing her thanks to her preserver, as she con. 
sidered Charles Morley. 

But how was he to be found? was a question 
which required some time in answering. However 
after diligent inquiring he was found and summoned 
to her presence. Charles was tall and well-propor- 
tioned—though he was not what the world would 
eall handsome ; his dress plain—though neatly 
arranged ; his hair jet black and curling slightly ; 


his complexion strongly resembling that of a south 


cner. 
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A few moments spent at the toilet and Charles 
was on his way to the house of Mr. Woodville, 
wondering as he rode along, what business Mr. 
Woodville could have with him—a poor mechanic, 
that demanded his immediate presence. 

A few hours ride brought him to the door of Mr. 
Woodyille’s house, and throwing the reins to a 
servant he dismounted and proceeded up the marble 
steps. Rapping at the door, which was soon opened 
he entered, and found himself in the presence of 
Mr. Woodville and Caroline. 

* This is Mr. Morley, I presume, that I have 
the honor of addressing ?” asked Mr. Woodville. 

“* The same, sir,” replied Charles, with aflected 
composure, not yet perceiving the object of his 
hasty summons, 

** Probably you are not aware,” continued Mr. 
Woodville addressing him, “ for what purpose you 
have been sent for. My daughter intends making 
the tour of Europe, and has desired, from the time you 
took her up in the road, to express her acknowledg- 
ments to one whom she considers as her preserver. 
For myself I consider I am under the greatest 
obligations to you, and as far as pecuniary affairs 
are concerned, whatever is demanded as a recom- 
pense will be freely given.” 

*T ask nothing in compensation for that act,” 
replied Charles, * true benevolence prompted me 
to do it. ‘There are some I presume that would 
have passed, without stopping to render the least 
But Should I 
pass such a scene without rendering all the aid in 


aid. with me it is far different. 
my power, L should consider myself as sinning 
against Nature, and that the spirit of benevolence 
would be entirely destroyed. Nothing delights 


me more, than doing good to a fellow mortal, and 


whatever can be done (as far as my means will 
allow,) will be done, willingly and cheerfully. ‘To 


know your daughter has recovered her health is 

suflicient compensation for that, or any other like 
” 

action. 

It will be remembered that Caroline was lying 
in rather a dangerous position when Morley passed, 
and had it not been for his timely urrival, slie would 
inevitably, have lost her life. 11 was for this reason 


[lad 


he been aware of the attachment he was giving rise 


Mr. Woodville was so desirous to see him. 
to by this invitation, family pride would have 
scorned it, and he would let Morley passed without 
offering any recompense. 

* Well then,” continued Mr. Woodville after a 
few moments pause, * since you refuse any thing 
I may oiler, allow me to say that [ am exeecdingly 
I have 
very urgent business, Mr. Morley, and beg you 
will excuse ; 


obliged to you, and would like to do more. 


me.” 

* Certainly sir,” replied Charles, and turning 
towards Caroline he remarked, “ I am extremely 
happy to see you have recovered your health, for 
1 entertained serious apprehensions about your 
recovery, I considered you when I first saw you, 
as danyervuus.” 

““ It was thought so at first,” re plied Caroline, 
but by the mx rey of Divine Providence, and through 
the influence of a skillful Physician | have com. 
pletely recovered.” 

** Hlow is the driver,” inquired Charles, “ he was 
considerably injured too T understand.’ 

** Quite so, but he is recovering very fast, and 
L hope will soon be able to resume his office again ; 
wus unfortunate 


u very circulli- 
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“ Very indeed,” replied Charles, “ not only for 
yourself, but those that were waiting your return, 
must have been very much disappointed.” 

“ True, they were somewhat disappointed,” re- 
plied Caroline, but yet they parted in very good 
Spirits—to return as soon as my health would 
admit, and it is expected they will favor us to- 
morrow evening, and it would give me great pleasure 
to have you, as one of the many guests that will 
be in attendance.” 

* ‘Thank you Madame, I should be pleased to,” 
he said somewhat surprised at receiving an invi- 


tation to appear in so fashionable and gay a society 
as it was expected would be there. I will not 
attempt to follow up their conversation during the 
evening—neither would it be prudent; suflice it to 
say, he was so fascinating in his appearance and 
manner of expression, as to completely win her 
affections. It was late at evening when Charles 
rose to depart ; even then there was a reluctaney — 
a feeling not easily overcome—a feeling for which 


neither could then assign any just cause, yet after 


an assurance on her part that they would meet 
again, he bid her a “ good night,” and hastened 
his way homeward, { 


But how changed was he from the person that 


entered Mr. Woodville’s house a few hours before. 
Iie knew 


accept the invitation. 


that his means would not allow him to 


The “ poor mechanic,” as 
he was termed, felt assured that he would be sneered 
at by the rich and gay society that Caroline moved 
in; yet he felt a desire, from the first time he saw 
her, to seck her company. Until the present time 
he had not even dared to think of obtaining an 
interview with her. 

He 
knew that Mr. Woodville was wealthy, and his 
daughter dare not consistently, disobey his com- 


But how was he to continue as a visitor. 


mand; and should he be detected, by the old man, 
in visiting his daughter, he would be immediately 
Such, and the 


like reflections occupied his mind until he reached 


forbidden to cross his threshhold. 
his home, when seeking his bed he was soon wrapped 
in a sound sleep. 

But not so with Caroline. The possibility of 
losing the one in whom she had contemplated much 
happiness, and the impossibility of her father's 
consent being given to a mateh, which he would 
undoubtedly consider greatly beneath his daughter, 
were thoughts that troubled her sorely. Late in 
the evening she sought her pillow—but not to sleep, 
and devising plans for the future, it was nearly 
morning ere she closed her eyelids. 

Her father she knew was wealthy, and had great 
influence over her. But notwithstanding all this 
she dearly loved Charles, though she had not 
declared it to him in words; yet her every action 
told too plainly, the high sentiments of respect she 
entertained for one she considered, as worthy and 
deserving of her hand. ‘That this love was not re- 
ciprocated need not be imagined. In the morning 
she arose with a sad and sorrowful heart. During 
the day she seemed to be absorbed in dec p thought, 
which, the preparation for the evening, the assem- 
bling of the guests and the joy and mirth that pre- 
vailed did not dispel. Her downeast appearance 
was frequently remarked by the company during the 
evening. 

* Tlow sorrowful 


Woodville his 


belle, * has she completely recovered her health, or 


your daughter looks, Mrs. 
exclaimed Miss Worth, a fashionable 


what can be the cause.” 
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“T have noticed it some time myself,” replied 
Mrs. Woodville, “ but surely I cannot tell what 
causes it. It may be the thought of leaving home 
so soon for Europe, or reminiscences of the past, 
may have affected her some.” . 

“So soon did you say, Mrs. Woodville, pray 
how soon du you think she will leave us,” inquired 
Miss Worth, ‘ surely we shall be disappointed in 
parting with her very soon, for I have contemplated 
much pleasure with her.” 

“ I cannot tell precisely, but she proposes starting 
on the sixteenth, which you know will come next 
week.” 

“ Indeed I do not wonder, the thonght of leaving 
such society as this, produces rather unpleasant 
feclings.” 

But neither Miss Worth, nor Mrs. Woodville, 
knew what thoughts greatly perplexed Caroline’s 
mind. Perhaps, with them, the road to happiness 
was clear and unobstructed ; but with Caroline it 
was fur different. While they were enjoying the 
pleasures of the evening, she was busily engaged 
in forming a plan whereby she might carry on an 
uninterrupted correspondence with her lover, (for as 
euch he was already regarded by her.) ‘The evening 
passed, and with it the separating of the guests, 
each for their home. 

A few weeks having passed, and Caroline is 
promenading the deck of a fine Liverpool packet, 
on her way to England. Nothing of importance 
oceurred on their passage across the Atlantic, save 
that they had a very pleasant trip. She spent 
several months in England, in viewing the most 
fashionable places in the metropolis, and all the 
country seats that could afford pleasure to the eye, 
the 
France, she remained a few months previous to 


or enlighten understanding. Passing into 
going into Italy where she intended to spend 
the most of her time 

With Caroline time appeared to pass very 
slow, and every thing appeared to her to have lost 
its charms, and she eagerly looked forward to the 
day, in which she was to returh to her native land 
and view again the scenes of her youth. 

At the end of two years Caroline returned and 
many were the compliments paid her by men of 
we th and distinction, among whom was a very 
wealthy planter. Ife was the owner of a very fine 
plantation in 8. C. and it was while he was passing 
through L—— that he became acquainted with 
Mr. Woodville, who invited him to his house, and 
appeared to be extremely fond of his company. 
Mr. Woodville was always generous towards the 
stranger, and Harry Hastings could do no more 
than uccept of his hospitality. It was while he 
was staying there, that Caroline returned, and he 
was extremely well pleased with her company. 
Caroline treated him with that respect due a gen- 
tleman, but to love him was impossible. She might 
have loved him perhaps had uot her affections been 
already pledged in favor of another. She received 
his visits, not because she loved him, or dreamed of 
euch a thing; but beeause her father favored them, 
and he was anxious to bring about a match not merely 
because he thought so much of Harry; but because 
he thought of his wealth more, and considered his 
obj et gained, if he could unit his daughter’s 
fortune with that of Harry’s. 

Meanwhile, Morley was a frequent visiter at the 
Woodville, and the old that 


it hit s) 


house of man saw 


Caroline was very fond « company, " uch more 


sy. than of Harry’s. She would walk with Charles 
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~ and ride with him, but when asked by Harry to 
do either, she would invariably complain of her 
health, and ask tobe excused. Hastings continued 
his visits however, in liopes that he might win her 
affections. But alas! the longer they were con- 
tinued, the more cold and indifferent her manner 
hin. Still he entreated, and 


grew towards 


Caroline persisted, and while sitting in the parlor 
the 
After 
recieving such treatment as he had of late from 
Caroline, he scarcely dared to approach the subject 


with her one evening he determined to obtain 


promise of her hand, or be a rejected lover. 


yet he was anxious to know the result. 
“ You must be aware by this tine, 


ville,” ’ 


Miss Wood- 
said Harry, “ that I have loved you long 
and ardently, and that my future happiness is en- 
tirely at your disposal. I have talked with your 
father upon the subject, and he is perfectly satisfied 
with the choice ; 


your hand. He 


and morever has promised me 
great 


pleasure to sce two, so worthy of each other, united. 


says it would him 


give 


( 

| 

It only remains now for you to say whether you 
( will marry me or no.” 

{ * Really Mr. Hastings Iam somewhat surprised 
at your sudden demand. By your tone, one would 
infer that you consider I have nomind of my own, 
} relative toa matter of so much importance. I have 
) not yet made up my mind to marry, even if Lhiad it 

would not be you,’ * re phi ed Caroline. 

| ** Not marry me Caroline,” exclaimed Ifarry, in 
{ 

{ 

| 

( 

( 

( 

{ 

| 

( 

| 
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( 
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} 

( 

( 

f 


astonishment, ‘ what are your rea rcemember 


sols 

me father’s command.” 

‘My father’s 
marriage with 


scommand I eare nought for, so far 
/ 


as a you is Sy replied 


concernes 


Caroline indignant at his presumption, * you will 


yet have to learn that T choose for myself, and 
when that time comes, I think I shall prefer a 
man with a far more noble mind than you possess, 


and one too whom I consider more worthy of my 


hand, and with whom I anticipate more future 
bagginees than I can dare to think of, in taking 


you.” 
** Consider dearest 


I ann 


All, you shall 


| dy that 
thousands I have in my possession. 


wealthy ; 


have as your own, } if you will grant ny request. 
I have, all 


Hundreds of slaves of whieh shall be at 


your se rvice, and nothing shall hinder you from 
bein, happy.” 

* Dare you yet plead, when I have told you my 
views upon the subject. As to happiness, how do 


you suppose I can be happy with a man whom | 
do not love, and what is more, who: I never can 
love. Do you not suppose that I have as strong 
attachments for the object of my choice, as you 
have for me. Do you presume then that I can 
relinquish him, to whom I have promised my hand, 
and unite my destiny with another. You will 
oblige me much Mr. Ilastings, if you will cease 
your useless labor and leave me to my own re. 
flections.” 

The next day after this hopeless adventure, Mr. 
Hastings made Mr. Woodville acquainted with the 
cold reception which he received from Caroline, 
and that it was needless for him to press his suit 
any farther. Mr. Woodville assured him that he 
would see his daughter and would try to uflect a 
reconciliation. 

After a few days, in which Mr. Woodville care- 
fully watched the 


2 and Charles, and considered it time to cut short 


proceedings between Caroline 





on 


had 


heir visits. Summoning her to his library 
morning he wished to know what reason she 
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for thus refusing Mr. Hastings’ offer, and to treat 
him with such disrespect. 
Refuse his offer,” replied Caroline, ** do you 
wish me to marry him ?” 
* Most certainly Ido. Did he not tell you so.” 
** Te did, but father, that is something 
never do.” 


I can 
* Never do,” exclaimed the old gentleman some- 
what sternly,” itis something you must do, and shall 
do, or I have nothing to say. 
that Morley’s 


Is this the return I am to receive for spending thou- 


As for you keepin? 
company any longer, you cannot. 
sands in educating you, to make you accomplished, 
an honor to the family, und the society in which 
you move. ‘The foolish notion you have of Morley, 


arose from motives entirely accidental, and not 


from a course of true love. I have counted much 
upon your union, but now I see I am to be disap- 
pointed. But it can not be, nor shall not be.” 
* Do not call it a foolish notion, Father,” 


Caroline, 


replied 
* it is something higher and nobler than 
all this. Were you well acquainted with Morley, 
that he and well- 
cultivated mind, you would say otherwise.” 

“The 
demand that you should not marry 
forth he , 


did you know was a brilliant 


honor of my family and your welfare 
Hlence- 


shall not be permitted to cross my threshold 
under any 


him. 


enrcumstances.’”’ Saying this he went 


out and left her to her own meditations. 

* Nothing more than I expected 
to herself as he left the room. 
ray of hope left. If ther 
fly with him to whatever place he ay choose. 


but, 


ha muttered she 
But yet there isa 


is no other way, I 


Providence never leaves any one unprotected, 
marked out all.” 


this 


on the contrary has for 


out 


100 Unaccompanied by any one shi 


a course 
Several days 
pleasant 


accidentally met Charles when he turned | 


aller while riding one 
alle! 
us horse 
During the 


it had t 


and accompanied her. ride she made 
nspired since she last 
and Hastings had 
that Morley 


tu cross his threshold, all of 


all thi 


that 


known to lin 


Suw how her father 


pr s 


had 


Abbial 


ed her suit with the latter, and 


h Charl 


bidden 


whi s bore with perfcet composure, adding 


after she had finished, that all would be well with 
them yet. 

but where we re they to meet, next engaged their 
attention. | pon a simnall knoll situated a few hun- 
dred y irds from the house, thick y covere d with 
small tree wud bushes, stood a large eypress, 
beneath whose shade the lovers would sit for hours 


during the 


warm suummner days, enjoying the beau- 


tiful shade and cool breeze that played through the 


leaves as though it was not conscious of the warn 


hearts it was fanning. 


[itixerto Caroline had led a quiet and casy life, 


had always obeyed her parents, and never knew 
what it was to want, whatever she w 


shed for was 


willingly and qui ky rive n hie r. how she 


y was 
doomed to disinheritanee, banishment from her 
father’s house, and all the evils attendant, if 

continued on in her former course. She felt the 
time had come when she must leave her house and 


hitherto happy home; her ved parent too, towards 


whom she entertained sentiments of the highest 
respect; her brothers and sisters, and all that was neat 
and dear to her heart niust be left behind. Wealth 
and affluence were to be exelianged for—she knew 
not what. She knew not what the future would 
bring to pass, nor indeed did she care, so long as 
Charles Morley was her companion through lif 

Nevertheless she felt a lingering desire to remain, 


but when she thought of the past her fears disap. 
peared, and thinking “ the last way as good as 
any” she determined to give her parents “ the slip,’ 

and seck «a home in some distant land. 

Often did the lovers meet under the cool shade of 
the cypress, and hold long and pleasant communions —_ { 
together. Happy were the hours they passed 
that quict retreat, where nothing could molest them 
the bird, which 
perhaps was singing hymns to its Creator in com- 


except warbling of some small 
memoration of their coming union. 
Several months had passed in this manner, when 
both considered that some more decisive measures 
ought to be adopted, some time being spent in 
calculating the best and most expedient course for 
them to pursue, it was resolved upon, to repair to 
the nearest village, and be bound in * Hymen’s — | 


silken bands,” there to remain and sce what effect 





it would have upon the old folks ; 1f not productive 
of the desired etfeet, they then calculated to leave, 
and seek another home. 

A few days after this, a carriage was seen rapidly 
approaching New Castle, and halted before the 
Hotel door, when a gentleman and lady alighted ; 
entering the Hotel they sent for the nearest Minister 
who soon arrived, when, upon being asked if he 


could marry a sn 08 r ne d in the affirmative, 


and Ca * Woodvi id Charles Morley were 
soon man, and wife. “Shortly after the marriage 
Caroline addressed the following note to her father. 
“* Dear Parnent.— 


although 
does not deserve 


Allow ime to address you in that name 


your conduct toward me it since 


by your treatment I have been compelled to leave 


my home, and everything that was near and dear 
tome, to gratify your foolish desire. You must 
have known the powers of love are irresistables , 
You knew I loved Morely more than any other 


being on earth, yourself not excepted ; yet you was 


constantly denying me his company, and now you 


see the result of your nelat scheme. If then 


ous 


you have thi least fecling of humanity left for one 


Whom you have always considered a fond and 
iffectionate daughter, and one too, who, has always 
entertained sentiments of the highest respect towards j 
you; if you do not wish to ne disgrace upon 
your family by an act so unjust, re eall what you 


have said against my husband, ar I will return. 

it TE shall re Ad. 
dress J. A. P. New Castle. ever and afice- 
oe 


anahtor 
aau rhate r. 


ain whi re I 
Your 


CAROLINE 


Until you do th am. 

Mor.ey.’ 
The letter was sealed and forwarded by the first 
Mr. Woodville 
Was sitting in we? parlor with his wife, the 
handed hin etter. He took it and hastily break- | 
ing the se Y re 


sé By 


' 
mail, and two days afterwards, as 


servant 
cont 


aad thie nts. 


Lk ivens.”’ 


it over, 


exclaimed he after slowly run. 
that,” at the 


* After all, in spite 


ning “wife read same time 


throwing the letter toward her. 


ofall my ec tend she has run away with that 








raseally Morley, and not only that, has married 
hi.” 

* Can it be pos ble,” cage rly asked Mrs. Wood. 
ville 

 Possil most certainly it can, read and you 
will ee too, with what impudence she writes 
bac] Address, J. A. PT will dvess her nicely if 
I can 1 du 

* bor r, do nott o remember she is your 
daughter, a dear and affectionate child,” ent ited 
Mrs. Woody / 

“* My da h! Well ital she is Shi is.8 | 
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> not worthy to be called such, nor shall she be any 


longer.” 

‘The old man’s indignation was wrought to such 
a pitch against his daughter, that all Mrs. Wood- 
IIe 


His wife, seeing her 


ville ceuld do or say, proved of no avail. re- 
mained stern and _ inflexible. 
arguments were useless left him alone, to calm his 
enraged mind. By degrees he returned to his right 
mind, and then he beheld for the first time, his 
own folly and madness, and the ruin into which he 
had hurried his daughter. Yet he could not com- 
pose hiinself sufficiently after being so incensed 
against them, to grant them the privilege of return- 
ing to his house. 

Caroline not hearing anything from her father, 
considered it best toseek another home. Aftersome 
delay they obtained suitable rooms, and Charles 
applicd himself diligently to his trade, and Caroline 
being skillful in embroidery engaged in that, by 
which means they were able to maintain themselves 
honorably. During six years after they were 
married, by careful economy they managed so well 
as to lay up a nice sum without denying themselves 
any real comforts of life. 

‘Time however laid Mr. Woodville’s head low in 
the grave, and his once happy family were seattered 
far and wide. He died without leaving a will and 
the whole estate was spent in settling it. 

‘Three years after this, Caroline and Charles re- 
moved to Ohio, and purchased a neat littte house 
and lot, situated upon a delightful stream that wound 
its way along through the luxuriant fields and rich 
meadows towards the Ohio. 

Let us look into the house. ‘The parlor is neatly, 
though plainly furnished, and Caroline is engaged 
at her forwer occupation, with two smiling little 

gels playing beside her, while Charles is reading 
to her the newsof the week. Whilehe wasreading, 
he was interrupted by a servant handing in a letter. 


‘Good news this brings,” exclaimed Charles afte 
reading the letters ** we are like ly to have something 
yet. 

*“ From what source,” inquired Caroline. 
‘* From the right source,” replied Charles laugh- 
ing, ** by this I find a distant relative has died, and 
we are possessed of lis whole estate, amounting to 


three jiundre d thousand dol! irs.” 


“ Indeed, I did not know you had any relatives 
living,” remarked Caroline, “or at least 1 neve: 
heard of any.” 

‘“ Nor I, but Providence will sumetimes favor 
the need; ag 

‘‘So it seems, and you must begin to feel the 


truth of the proverb, ‘trust in Providence and all 
will be well.” 

Caroline and Charles both lived to a good old 
age, and to see their children all married, and enter 


into business, and never did either regret the step 


they had taken, but on the contrary rejoiced to 
think they had foiled the old man in hisanticipations, 


August, 15416. C 
——-30 ¢ CS 
* Morner! 


baby. 


nother! here’s Zeke, fretting the 


Make him ery again Zeke, then mother 
will sugar, and I'll take it 


away from him—then he'll squall—and mother w ill 


give him some more 


give him more, and you can have that, and we'll 
both have some.” 
2x0 + C= 


Tur very last Irish case we have heard is that 


.of a cook, who h appening to let some candles fall 
. v 


‘into water, put them in the oven to dra 
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JOHN PAUL JONES. 
Joun Pau. Jones, a naval 


lis 


the name of Paul; for some reason the 


commander, was a 


native of Scotland. father was a gardner of 
son, when 


he lived in Virginia, assumed the name of Jones. 
After being for 
in command of a vessel, he engaged in commercial 
In 1773, on the death 


in Virgimia, to settle his 


Ile carly went to sea. some time 
pursuits in the West Indies. 


of his brother he resided 
affairs. 


revolutionary war, he commanded the Providence 


Soon after the beginning of the American 


of 12 guns and 70 men, in which he cruised, and 


took 16 prizes. In May 1777, he was ordered to 
proceed to Paris to arrange some naval operations 
Apnil 10,1778 
R inver, and alarms d 


Ile landed at White. 


wo forts with 30 cannon : he 


with the American commissioners. 
in the 


the whole coast of Scotland. 


he sailed ona cruise 


haven and captured 


earricd off also the plate from the house of the earl 
of Selkirk, at St. Mary's Isle, but he afterwards 
restored it. He returned to Brest with 209 prisoners 
of war He sailed arain witha quadr no! ven 
sail, Aug. 14,1779. lis own ip wa the Bon 
IIomme Richard, in w ra a desperate en- 


gagement off Flamborough head he e 


British ship of war, Serapis, of superior foree, Sept 
24, 1779. His own y | however soon went 
down. lor this exploit t ic th kin pre nted 
him with a golden sword. Feb. 18, 1781, he ar- 
rived at Phil Iphia. Congress passed a compli- 
mentary resolution, nd ve Lhim a Iden medal 
He afterwards superintend t Port ith, N.ID. 
the building of a sinpof war. After th toration 
of peace he went to Paris asa it for p ! cy. 
ITe was soon invit 1 to enter th R in rvice 
with the rank of 1 ] lL Bu ter serving 
a short time in the Black i, ie Ww ‘ lisfied, 
was calumniated at court, and had liberty from the 
empress to retire. Return to Pa he died in 
that city in neglect, July 18, 1792. ‘Though t 
enterprising and brave, he was irrat ible, vain, 
and of an impetuous temper. An ; yunt of hi 
life was publi hed in 152k, D5 J. UH. Six rburne. 
"Phere ean be no doubt but that Paul J 
agreat man. By thi 1 fal t} i 
enterprising and dash r ca ! The 
which attended exp! efi: ‘ted by very n fi t 
means, fornis t least ] ‘ 
character. THis: t 
kept an even pace with | ‘ . Ww 
I 
have only to Jane ich a n t ( 
10 | that i 
victor ( hi ‘ { 
commanded t' ( 
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° . . ‘ : 
sailed in company—in order to get some idea of % 
a ¢ 


what he would have done with them, witha pecrage 
or Westminster Abby in the perspective. No sea- 
captain of whom the world posesses any well au- 
thenticated account, ever attempted projects as bold 
as those of Jones, or which discovered more of the 
distinctive quality, of a great mind, if the quality 
of his enemy kept in view, as well as his own 
limited and imperfect means. The battle between 
the Serapis and Richard had some extraordinary 
peculiarities, beyond a question : and yet as a vic. 
tory, it has often been surpassed. ‘The peculiarities 
belong strictly to Jones, but we think his offering 
battle to the Drake—alone in his sloop, in the Irish 
Channel, with enemies before, behind, and on each 
side of him—an act of higher naval courage than 
the attack onthe Serapis, Landais’ extraordinary 
conduct could not have been forscen, and it is 
emergency in this affair, that he came out in his 
sut all the 
cruises of the man indicated forethought, intrepidity 


character of indomitable resolution. 
and intelligence. Certainly no sca-captain under 
the American flag has ever equalled him in these 
particulars. 

* That Jones had many defects of character, is 
certain, ‘They arose, in part, from the temper- 
ament, and in part from education. His constant 
declarations of the delicacy of his sentiments, and 
of the disinterestedness of his services, thouch true 
in the main, were ina state that higher associa- 
tions in youth would probably have corrected. 
‘There was 


disinclined him equally to meanness and vulgarity ; 


ever a Joftines of fecling about him, that 


and as for the coarsness of language and deport- 
ment that too much characterized the babits of the 
sca in his time, he appears never to have yielded to 
them. All this was well in itself and did him ercdit, 
but it would have been better had he spoken less 
ntly of his exemption from such failings, and 
not have alluded to them 


on others. 


Thi 


of Jones that weakened his hold 


so often in his remarks 
re was something in the personal character 
on his cotempora- 
rics, though it does not appear to have ever pro- 


, 
auced a wa 


in of confidence in his services or probity. 
Com. Dale used to mention him with re peet, and 
even with attachment—often calling him Paul, with 
a dew of affection that spoke well for both parties. 
Stull it is not te be concealed that a specics ol in- 
definite distrust clouded his reputation even in 
America, until the indu try of his biographers by 
means of indisputable documents and his own 
voluminous correspondence, succeeded in placing 


hun before th public in a light too unequivocally 


leave reasonable doubts that 


ntiment had silently done him justice 
The power of Enel a —— ' 

ne power of Isngland, in the way of opinion, has 
alwi Vs peen oreatu thi 


country; and itis probable 


nation threw on the re put ition of 


Paul Jones produced an influence, more visible in 
its results, than its workings, on his standing even 
th those he had so well served. 

‘yy pel » Jone was of the middle st iture, with 

a complexion that was colorless, and with a skin 
tiat we the « posure of the sea. 

** Tle was well fo dundactive. Ilis cote pora- 

Hay deseribed his ; quict and unpresunung 

Si ners A Ol rat ! ‘ ortinent 

I ‘ { i i i \ I i i ‘ ep irre { I 

\ { Lhe: ¢ t ve rt; iv il 

pt t ‘ ‘ I lo ¢ it 
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he constantly 
avowed, was his aim, and there is reason to think 
that he did 


particular. 


of his being. Glory, 


not mistake his own motives in this 
It was to be regretted that his love of 
glory was so closely connected with his personal 
vanity, but even this is sought as an instrument of 
ruthless power. 

“< if 
hingself, we shall conclude this sketch by adding 


an author may be permitted to quote from 


what we have already said, by way of summary 
of this remarkable man, in note to the first edition 
of the History of the United States Navy, viz: ‘In 
battle, Paul Jones was brave; in enterprise, hardy 
and original ; in victory mild and gencrous ; in 
motives much disposed to disinterestedness, though 
ambitious of renown, and covetous of distinction ; 
in his affections, natural and sincere; and in his 
temper, except in those cases which assailed repu- 


tation, just and forgiving.’ ‘That these good quali- 


ties were without alloy, it would be presumptuous 
to assert, but it appears certain that his defects were 
relieved by high proofs of greatness, and that his 
deeds were no more thafi the proper results of the 
and intrepidity of the man.” 


impulse, talents, 


Coope r. 
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FLORA’S 
A FABLE 


CHOICE. 


FROM Tilk GERMAN. 


Jurirer called before him the ideal prototypes of 
the world he was about to create, and the blooming 
de scribe 


! 
i the 


Flora appeared among them. Who can 


her charms? All the gods gazed upon her—a 
goddesses envied her, 


** Choose thyself a lover,” 


said Jupiter, “ out of 
yonder crowd of deities 
that thy ch 


Flora cast a careless glance around, and oh, had 


and spirits ; but see to it, 


silly child, nce deccive thee not.” 


she chosen Phebus, who glowed with love for her !— 
But his beauty was too lofty, his love too silent to 


please her. Her eye wandered heedlessly around, 


and she chose (who would have thought it?) one of 


the lowest in the company of the vods the idle Zephyr. 


Unthinking one!” said Jupiter; “ why will 


thy sex always prefer bold and anand graces, to 


deep and silent love? Hadst thou chosen Phebus, 
thou and all thy offspring had shared hisimmortality. 
But now, possess thy bride “roo n.” 


} 


Zephyr embraced her, and she disappeared, 


transformed to flower-dust, in the realm of the prince 
of the air. 

forms of creation 
Zephyr, 


' 
beloved.— 


When Jupiter awoke the ideal 
ealle d 


ashes of his 


into existence, he upon who was 


slumbering over the 


“Up, up! bring thy bride here, and see her ap- 


pearance on earth,” 


The flower-dust came. Ze: phyr carri d it abroad 


over the face of the earth; Phebus poured his 


kindly rays and warm it into life; the sister spirits 


of the streams and fountains nurtured it; and Flora 


appeared in a thousand flowers, of every hue. 


How the Vv rejoices dto see their heavenly lover 
again? ‘They yielded themselves up to his amorous 
kisses—his gentle embrace.—Short-lived was their 
joy! Hardly had they unfolded themselves to re- 
ceivetheir bridegr 1, ere the fickle Zephyr deserted 
them, and Phebus, full of pity for slighted affection 
in me rey let loose her midday rage, and ealled th 


away from their sorrows to an carly tomb. 
Maidens, ye bl: 

choose a Z« phyr for a lover. 
“a J 
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CERTIFICATE OF CHARACTER. 

A Hooster was called upon the stand, out west 
to testify to the character of a brother [foosier. 
The testimony was as follows :— 

* How long have you known Bill Whack ?”’ 

«* Ever since he was born.” 

‘* What is his general character ?” 

** Letter A No. 


judge.” 


1—’bove para great ways, I 
* Would you believe him on oath ?” 


‘“ Yes, 


conclude.” 


sir-ec! on or off, or any other way, I 


** What, in your opinion, are his qualifications as 


to good character ?” 

‘‘ He’s the best shot on our prairies or in the 
woods. He can shave the eye-winkers off a wolf 
as far as a shootin’ iron’ll carry a ball. He can 


drink a quart of grog any day, and chaws tobacker 
like a hoss.” 
—o 29 ¢ Co — 

PRINTER'S LANGUAGE. 

Tue following orders from a foreman in a news- 

paper printing office, don’t mean half so much as 

it would seem to the 

‘Jim, put Gen, W 


uninitiated : 


ushington in the galleys, and 


then finish the murder of that young girl you com- 


menced yesterday.—Set up entire, the ruins of 


Herculancum—distribute the small-pox—you need 
that the high 


—let the pie alone until 


not finish runaway match—have 


water in the p 
after dinner, but put the political barbecue to press, 


tper this week 


and then go to the devil, and he will tell you about 
the No wonder Ir. 


tus was burnt for inventing such a diabolical art. 


work for the morning.” b’aus- 


—o- 1) 6 Oat — 
NAPOLE SRETURN FROM MOSCOW 
Tue battle ol Borodino had passe = venty- 


five thousands of human beings had been murdered 


there, but the worst was yet to come! Napoleon 
with his half a million was in Moscow, with a Rus- 
in winter closing in upon him, and starvation star- 
ing him in the face. ‘lhe return commenced—tl 
mighty army turned their faces homeward. There 
were fa/hers in that mighty band, and they dreamed 
of loving wives and sweet babes. ‘There were sons 
there —on/y sons'—Young men who had been 
reared in the lap of plenty, and who were the idols 
of the home But thos fathers were hever to 
see their wive ind echlildren, those sons never to 
Witness a 1 oth cr Joy : Hunger and c id d i ly 
consumed thousands. ‘The suffering endured we 


You might see the 
seen want, lie 


cannot compute ‘ 


there, who had ne 


young man 


ver down upon the 


cold snow to die, without a friend to carry his last 
message to his mother, or his betrothed. And 
there the glory seeker received with the rest—not 
Glory, but Death! Day after day they grew thin. 
ner and thinner until they had crossed the Russian 
frontier. ‘There the y were nu ibering only tifty 
thousand! And FOUR HUNDRED AND FIF- 
TY THOUSAND in eternify! Only one in ten 
survived the horrors of that Russian winter! Look 
there! upon that picture, ye that seck glory in the 
battle. Look there, ye that exeite men to war, 
and be silent. And when you have looked ut that 
p! lure, go tothe fi es mia I DY the death 
of jour hu a fifty thousand !—Reckon thi 
nui c of hearts that we son; measure thi 
tears that were wept by t ic wives, th 
of that fo hur 1 and filty thousand 
1d Conie, And cnist erth vaanner of the Princes 

f Pea DW. B 


EUGENE SUE AND THE PRINCESS. 

Iv has been the custom of the great novelist, not- 
withstanding his reputation as a man of fashion, 
to spend much of his time in visiting the garrets 
of the city of Paris, relieying the poor, and at the 
same moment getting a deep knowledge of human 
nature. Ona sleety night last November, he was 
standing in one of the most wretched holes in Paris, 
where a poor widow and her two children were 
ina state of shocking destitution. 


lying They 


were without bread, or covering, or fire; and the 
beauty of one of the orphan children, a girl of some 


added 


gave them some money, and left, resolving to call 


fifteen years, interest to the scene. Sue 


soon. He did call, and to his surprise found the 
all the 
comforts of lite—fire on the hearth, baskets of bread 


widow and her children surrounded with 


Bologna sausages in profusion, and in fact every 


thing necessary to make home happy. In the 
midst of this scene of profusion stood a slender 
young man, very handsomely dressed. He was 


the cause of this sudden relief; the widow and her 
daughter ble 


sue was 


sscd him with tears in their eyes. 


Eugene much struck by 


Whe n 


he followed, determined 


feeling in one so young, h 


le it, 


rilliant and gay. 
the young fashionable 
to ascertain his residence, and after much trouble, 
Place Vendome, 


Sue follows d, 


saw him enter near the 
to the Antin. 
and saw the stranger enter the hotel of the Due de 
R . He 
and at last saw a beautiful young lady, of high 
of the 


a carriage 


and drive Chausse d’ 





waited for an hour his reappearance, 


rank, come out hotel and enter her carriage. 


In that lady, Suc recognized not only the handsome 


dandy whom he had met in the earret, but the 
Princess d’ Orleans, one of the daughters of Louis 
Phillippe! She had visited the poor widow in 


gvuise, dressed in a white sack of 


the same in which she tried to rescue Louis Na- 
poleon some months ago. 
—o3) 6 C Sto 
THE PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

Amona the good things told at the dinner in 
Matamoras at Gen. Ari head quarters, was 
the following :— 

Licut. Britton, of the 7th infantry, said that a 
brave soldicr was in the habit of drmking too much 
[lis colonel remonstrated with him; ** ‘l'’om, you 
are a bold fellow and a good soldier, but you will 
et drunk.” * Colonel,” replied ‘Tom, * how can 
you expect all the virtues of the human character 


month’”’ He 


posed the health and promotion of the gallant ‘Tom 


combine d, jor ven dollars a pro- 


—— 4229 @ CSS — 
DON’T GET ANGRY. 


Ir may be difficult to ke p cool phy sically, at 


all times, in mid-summer, but mentally we ean 


always be cool and colleeted, if we havea proper 


control over our passions. ‘l’o get angry, is one of 


the weakest things a person can do. A mad man 


or a mad woman is ever wretched. Look at such 
anone and be warned! A_ kind of mental hydro- 
phobia is raging within. Vengeance gleams from 
the eye; hatred sits upon the brow; malignity 
scows upon the countenance ; and the hands are 


ready to execute the will of the demon influence at 
WOrnk 

A lovely w i lap ion, is converted intoa 
hat OuUs O t A man beeom embued with the 
spit of a fiend All know this. Yet there are 
persons that make no attempt to control their anger, 


upon them. Such are 
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© to be pitied as well as censured : pitied for their 


weakness, condemned for their uriiness. 

Of all habits that of flying into a passion at every 
trivial matter, 1s one of the worst. Every person 
should guard against the faint approach of anger ; 
should school into subjection the monster ready to 
work within him.—If it is not done, unhappiness 
must abide in the circle influenced by him, and 
never can remove until the habit is overcome. 

What a pity, that when the earth beneath and 
the heaven above us are so beautiful, and gentleness 
is so lovely, that any of God’s creatures will do 
their utmost to mar this beauty and lovliness! Yet 
so it is, and will be as long as men or women will 
allow passion to supplant the rule of gentleness 
within them.—Pougi kee psie Teleg aph. 

——o nD © Ose — 
NO TASTE FOR IT. 

A narpenep offender being about to be hung, 
the attendant clergyman, under the impression that 
he was a repentant sinner, thus addressed him: 

“In a few moments you will be in another and 
a better world. LT envy you your place.” 
* Do you?” s tid the fellow eage tly, * how'll you 
swap situations !” 

The minister, however, had rather not, and so 
said, ** Cast such thoughts from you, and put your 
trust above. W hv should you cling so eagerly to 
the things of earth, when life has been to you a 
s and crime 


career of wretchedn Know ye not 


ss 4 


‘this world is a flecting show 


“ Yes,” replied he, * but if you've no objections, 


I'd rather see the show a little longer.” 
——$ 2) @ Co — 
COMICAL. 

« Lanptonnp,” said a shrewd fellow, as 
imself in the bar room and bore the silent gaze of 
the surrounding advocates in the bar, “ do you 
know of any body that has lost a handsome ivory 
handle jack knife, with four blades—two large 
ones and two small ones, having a piece of silver 
on one side and brass at the ends?” 


“No,” replied the veteran landlord, whose pro- 


) bocis resembled a ripe strawberry, tipped with a 
pearly drop of dew—* why have you found one?” 
{ ‘“ No,” said the wag, **but I thought I would 
enquire, so that if I should find one, I might know 
whose it was.” 
o eae * O->+ - 
FABLE OF ‘THE TWO FLIES. 
( Moruer, said a fly in great agitation, you cer- 
tainly are in error about the beauty of those persons 
who are so aftronted with us whenever we touch 
, them I but just now settled on the cheek of a lady 
' = of high fashion, which appeared to be so smooth and 
natural: but, dear mother, IT thought I should 
never get back to you again, for I stuck in the filthy 
red mud, and with the greatest difficulty I got 
) away; only look at my feet and legs! If th y 
thought themselves so handsome as you say they 
do, Lam sure they would never cover their faces 
( with such stuil as this. 
De OS 
{ 
) POWER OF STEAM 
“Js it stame?” said an Irishman; “ by the 
i saintly St. Patharick, but it’s a mighty great thing 
intirely, for drivin’ things-—it put me through nun 
states in a day !—divil a word of a lie in it!” 
«“ Nine States!” exclaimed a doz n, in astonish 
ment. 
8) * Vis, nine of the 1, be ibe: , aS aisy a t cat 
wasn } ae 
Ba: ps 
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‘ud lick her ear! D’yee sec, now; I got married 
in New-York in the mornin’, and wint wid my wife 
Biddy to Baltimore the same day—hould yer wist 
now and count the stafes. ‘There was tlic state of 
matrimony, which I entered from a single state, in 
a sober state, in the state of New-York, and I wint 
through New Jarsy, Pinsylvane and Dilawur into 
Maryland, where I arrived ina most beautiful state 
of jolification. "There is nine by the rod of Moses— 
count ‘em if yez like. Och, but stame’s a scour- 
ger !°— St. Louis Rercille. 
— 9 6 C= —— 
AGREEABLES. 

Ir is excessively pleasant to put your hand in 
your pocket to draw out your notes, when about to 
deliver an oration, and pull out a brickbat which 
some wag has deposited in place of them. 

‘T’o write a love-letter toa young lady, and re- 
ecive an answer from her dady threatening to ex- 
terminate you, if you do such a thing again. 

‘To buy a barrel of becf, as you suppose, and 
alter you have got to the bottom of the barrel to 
drag out one or two horses’ hoofs with the shoes 
still sticking to them. 

- 332-0) ¢ CSO — 
SPECULATION. 

‘Crass in history, stand up. Who was the first 
unfortunate specul itor ?” 

* Jonah, thir.” 

* Why so Samuel?” 

** Becaus he wasn’t noftin’ else.” 

“That is vi ry good, but not the answer—Next, 
Jedediah, why was Jonah the first unfortunate 
spe eulator ag 


‘© Because he was sucked in. 


[fornrninite.—* Well, I swan tew man, there’s a 
“ Why, what's 
vot a new hat, 


and 


over tew our h 


* Oh, dad’s 


darned muss 
the matter, Johnny 
VMoll’s the 


vot snub-nosed hooking cough, 


Jake’s a shaking tew smash with the square-toed 
measles.’ * Yew don’t!” “ Yes—and that nint 
all nuther.” “Oh dear what else?” “ Old puss 


has got a whole snag of pups; and mother’s got 


apple dumplins, and molasses for dinner! 


ok AO - 


Coou.—When the 


struck a snag lately in the Mississippi, a gentleman 


DrcipeDLy Louis Phillippe 


having four young ladies under his charge, ran to 


the cabin door and eried out for them to hurry 

dressing—that the boat was sinking, and _ they 

would all be drown d. The ladi Ss re] led, with 

the greatest coolness imaginable—* Then, Colonel, 

m that case there will be no necessity of dressing 
—o- ee) 6 Oto —— 


Tue 
that if 


OcraAN IN A Strornm.—A late writer says 


you would have an idea of the occan in a 
storm, just imagine ten thousand hills and four 
thousand mountains all drunk, chasing one another 


over newly-ploughed ground, with lots of eaverns 
in them to step into now and then. 
—oOe)D OU 

Hanv to Tert.—An exchange paper says it 
as hard to tell where moderate drinking ends and 
drunkenness be gins, as it is to tell when a p 
ccases to bk al ~ t d become iu hi 

+ )¢ - 

A ) I a ™ Labor while the « ] ! 

{ nivht ¢ 1 when lan ¢ \ > The 
no print when that wa tten 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1846, 


STEAM-BOAT FAIRFIELD, 

Tus Steamer that has been so long and favorably known by 
the traveling community, is justly deserving of the much praise 
and merit that is awarded to its gentlemanly officers. Some 
few weeks since the Sunday School's of our City contemplated 
having a sail to Upper Red Hook, and enjoying a Pic-Nic in 
a beautiful Grove near that place on the bank of the river. 
The proprietors of the Fairfield immediately on hearing of it 
tended to the committee of arrangements their boat and barge. 
This indeed was a praiseworthy and meritorious action and 
which we trust will be long and gratefully remembered by 
the inhabitants of our city, who we hope will ever be ready 
and willing to speak of the Fairfield and its polite officers in 
the highest terms. Capt. Beebe by his urbanity and attention 
is highly esteemed by all who know him, and Mr. Newbury, 
son of Capt. T. P. Newbury, 


superior on the North River, in obliging and accomodating 


Second Captain has not his 
the public. We hope that the Fairticld will receive its due 
shure Of patronage which it so justly merits, 


+= ¢ Oo= —- 
ALBANY POST-OFFICE 


cks ago, we had vecasion to remark of the 


freedom, privilege und general liberty Postmasters or their 


with the ** * since then we have not 


} rd a compial 


sof that nature, except 


Repository 
it nor even a murmur of dissatisfaction from 
of the * Albany Post 
letters stating that it is an utter 


our subseril 
Office.’ We have received 


sibility for the‘ 


iinpo Repository”’ to be obtained at that office. 
Now we would most respectfully and humbly ask that high 
functionary who presides over the regulations of the Post-Oflice 
department at Albany, whether he is cognizant of such op- 
erations, if not, whether he will not see that there is a stop 
put to it in the future The papers are re gularly mailed for 
Alb y, and t r un be doubt, but what they reach their 
lest for the clerks in our City Post-Office inform us 
that they e ulwavys car fully deposited in the Mail-Bag that 
£ mn ly for that city, and that they are legibly 
directed and dove up in strong euvelops. If we continue to 
hear complaints from that quarter we shall certainly seek some 
remedy that will protect our rights. 
+ @ C0 — 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 
V\ | t presenta large quantity of « mtributions both 
i ‘ vel which have much merit and will add great 
l ul of our paper But we w d sug t 
to some t nown © Kuights of the Quill,’ who are continu 
1 Ww trash olf a very very inferior qu lity 
to resort me other amusement than I oe twaddle 
] I r with the trou of perusing it Will 
t authors of An i dent founded on f . \ Brother 
‘ ve.” & } — ind 
We wi k to t 1 rs of l’ j j 
Su ‘ d= Thel eve d* Wi } | 
1 we Ww have heretofor n th ‘ | essed of 
o | t tulents, that tl ire not tcontribut 
fora l ry paper; we hope t Will remember that too 
nol the grave, is equally ( ibie us too much of 
45D ¢ Co — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Reccived at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
( unt of postage | 
R.C. Rondout, N. Y. $3.00: W.B. C. R t, N. ¥ 
S100; IF. S.A i N. ¥.$1,00 
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Origimal Poetry. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 

Tue incident that is narrated in the following lines, was 
told to the writer by a young friend in the navy; the subject 
is a young man by the name of Picken, an English midshipman 
who died in Valparaiso in 1840, of a broken-heart. We give 
our informant’s tale, (with the exception of the rhyme) the same 
as he related it. ® 

WE sat alone in a trellised bower, 
And gazed o'er the dark’ning deep, 
And the holy calm of that twilight hour, 
Came over our hearts like sleep ; 
And we dreamt of the “ banks and bonny braes” 


Which has gladdened our childhood’s eurly days. 


And he the friend at my side that sat, 
Was a boy whose path had gone 
O'er the fields and flowers of joy, which Fate 
Like a mother, had smiled upon. 
And we thought of the time when our hopes had wings 


And Memory to Grief like a Syren sings. 


His home had been on the stormy shore, 


Of Albion mountain land 
Ilis ear was tuned to the breaker’s roar, 
And he loved the bleak sea sand— 
And the torrents din—and the howling breeze 
Roused all his soul's wild sympathies, 


They had told him tales of the sunny lands 


Which rose o’er Indian seas ; 
W here gold shone spark! £ from river sands 
And strange fruit bent the trees 
They had lured him away from his father’s hearth, 


With its tones of love and its voice of mirth 


Now the fruit and river glens were near, 
And he strayed ‘neath a tropic sun; 


Sut the voice of promise that thrilled in his ear, 
At that joyous hour was gone 
And the hopes he had cherished ’mid the wilds of nig 


Hlud melted away like a fire-fly’s light. 


Oh! Lhave watched hi 
Where the homeward vessels lay 
Chasing 


r sad thonghts with some old 


n eazing lone 
1 yazing mg 


And wiping his tears away 
And well I knew that weary breast, 


Like the dove of the deluge, pined for rest. 


There was a worm in the bud, whose fold 
Defied the leech’s art! 

Consumption’s hectic plague spot told 

The tale of a broken-heart 


The boy knew he was dying, but the ) 





Of death is bliss to those who weep 


He died, but memory's wizard pow 
With its chost-like train had « 
To bis heart's dark veins at that last hour 
And he murmured “‘ Home, home, hon 
And his spirit passed with that happy dream 


Like a bird in the track of a bright sun m 


Oh! talk of spring to the trampled flower 
Of light to the fallen star; 
Of glory to those who in danger’s hour 


Lie cold on the fields of wa 


But ve mock the exile’s heart when ve tell 
Of aught but the h ie wher t lov ty dwell. 


Hudson, N.Y. 1846. J.G.§& 
——>435D-@ Casto — 
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SPEAK GENTLY TO THAT NEIGHBOR! 
BY CATHARINE WEBB BARBER 


SPEAK kindly to that neighbor! t ik vest thow w 


tears, 
And sighs, and groans, and agony, he’s mourned o'er var | 
years— 
the f 1! Christ | 1 
y might be whed white, in ft I 
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Thou knowest not what temptations, were cast within his 
way; 

Thou, even thou proud spirit, can'’st not unblushing say, 

That had ty bark been straying, the same wild billows o'er, 


Thou too had’st not been stranded, upon the self-same shore. 


Speak gently to that neighbor, yet let one ceaseless prayer 

Arise, that God thy feet would guide, from each entrapping 
snare— 

QO, take him kindly by the hand, though lost te Hope—to 
Heaveu! 


And here I charge thee to forgive, as thou would’st be for 
given! 


Columbus, Ga. 1846. 





BY JULIA NEWMAN, 


THat morn was balmy—and the gentle breeze 
Bore on its duleet wings, from flowers, 
Fragrant, rich perfumery ; and the birds, 


Did warble forth their morning orisons. 


The western spires, reflected back bright Sol's 
l'irst morning ray, as up the enstern sky, 

I kk s be ituty oert ereen pt hills 
Heecame. For early morning rambl 


We had left the curtained couch, and din, 
Of Fashion's throng, to hold communion 


With the dead—with God—and our own hearts 


On Aub Our steps grew lighter 
lor we n \ ty of the dead.— 
We hasted foward issive gat 
Swung back: while through its ‘red portals, 
On we passed and st 1 ronuments 
Or 1, rel ITere sweetly sleeps 
5 l ged of four ver locks 
And turrowed cheeks, were gat red in the cause 
ore t, on fa Td nt land 1 the 
I middl ed. | ith yon flow’ry bed 
O'er which the w ing-wailloy ceftul bends 
ler modest head rep s youth il there, 
Lk \ turt \ re ( 
] it i 1 ifst r i 
Or tupon its f ri ee ‘ 
Them b forget 
Through w “ t 
And shirt y i ! 
\ 
It urs 
llow tury 
lot ffi ke this! 
WW ! pout 
\ 
( ‘ ts t rm f ! ys tenr 
O'er flow As | 
Let t wy i 
Wi t tomb, 
{ \ 4 
, 7 ’ 
i iwou rt r 
‘ \ , 
) To 
Ss il Ten 
~ eV - 
i 
LSTELLI 
) 
BY L. D. JOUNSON 
sree, | t ir of my ul 
; ‘I ‘s t cy bel ( trol! 
} A he t Ft ol p won i é 
: My ( to mit 
ls tal >abenk 
tl “ “ leuk 
\ t t 
| { 
? lL. 
I i] ! it 
l r ot t | u 
] vil } lf ‘ ttot 
: 
i ! iw { 
I Est ! 
{ How I has how we 


Alone in my chamber its raptures were given, 
As pure as the language of angels in Heaven. 
Estelle, Estelle, stray lamb of the fold! 
The tale of thy crime I could never have told, 
But my lute in mingling thy name with my own, 
Wafis a sound through my chamber mournful and lone. 
Estelle, Estelle, the gem of my heart, 
Though sullied it be it can never depart! 
I strive to forget thee, 1 cannot forget, 
I struggle, I struggle, but worship thee yet! 
Fulton, N. ¥. 1846. 
—-o- 58D @ G0 — 
EPIGRAM., 


Ir in those eyes of tire 
Love never shone ; 

If from that voice Love's lyre 
Took not its tone; 

O, how those wicked eyes 
Have fibb’d to me! 

O, how that /yre lies 
That speaks for thee! 
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Vol, 23, eC omumencung Supt. 19, 484.0. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, riginal 
Communiteations, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e 
The first Numberof the Twenty. Third Volume of the Rumat 
Rerosrrory will be issued on Saturday the 19th of S p 








Ihe Repository’’ circulates among the intel! t families 
of our connutry from the Ros ky Mountains to the Oce im, and 
has everywhere been hailed since its in eption as a weleome 
visitor; from all sides we have received flattering compli 

t itness, and ability, and from the many notices 








wen following extracts 
youthful days when T lived in the Old Bay 
State Lreeollect of my fathers taking the“ Rural R pository 2? 
1 handsome little semi-monthly published in the City of 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N.Y since then years have rolled 
round. ch res have taken place but amid the fluctuations 
of the world, and the ups and downs of life for more than a 
e of years this little t ellany whic OTS ¢ yb to 
ndure, now meets our view in tl fur I " ind 
more youthful and neat in it ippear e thint vbon it seat 
fered is sweets around the hearth stone of my father 
ales ’ 
*W hay ton ourexch ! in velk ‘ 
temp vy than our ¢ r Ltr lt Ri ih 
vy My wite has just | i peru eg the Inst nunibe - i 
KS that its © il ‘1 Essavs and Poetry and the 
Ita ind discern it ofits Editor (d t Hutt d 
lriend 8.) ev al tm the 1 lection it tar above 
those h publicutic that boast long and loud of thei 
own merit 


o F ae TF . 12 A Ss Fant 
GOA DARRLOVUS., 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be pul ed every 


other Saturdayoin the Quarto form, containu y twenty six 
numbers of ¢€ ht pa seach, w i tle | e und index to 
the volume, making in the whole 2r page It wi ils be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, nnd eornse juently it 
will be one of the neatest, elu pest, and best literary papers 


im the country 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annur 
have a few copies of the 1lt 
With, and 2st volumes, and any one sending for the 23d vol 





ume, can have as many copies of either of these volur As 
they wish at the same rate Those who send SO or S87. fora 
club, can have their choice of one of tl thove mentioned 
Volumes (grati the who semis la, « Slo, their choice of 
two: andtl »wil 1 S20 and over, their choice of three 


Clubs! Clubs !! Clubs!!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 
Four ( ies fors3,00 Twenty Four Copies for215,00 
4 " do S500 Thirty ke S1s.00 
‘Ten do S7,00. Thirty-Five ‘ =20.00 
bifteen do S10.00  Porty do en ww 
"Twenty do S13,00 bitty dou. 5.0 

No st ript eived f than one y t All 

t} furnished to new rile hurts the year 
u t t therwise ordered 

\ f r ; Sul t ti) 

| ’ 

sent as soon vssible to t | 


1 ist r 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hi ( ( MY. 1846 
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